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_ Memorabilia. 


que Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 
Part 4 of Volume xiii. contains the con- 
cluding instalment of the account of the 
Wood family, compiled from the papers of 
the late Dr. John Sampson. The musical] 
talents and exploits of the family—particu- 
larly as harpists—form perhaps the best part 
of the record. A pedigree of the family des- 


cent from Abram Wood winds up the article. | 


Abram Wood’s gravestone has now been dis- 


covered and photogravhs show it and its site. | 
Then, by Daranes, is a paper, ‘ Baptismal - 
| lion 


| Robert Rogers (Mrs. Josephine J. Mayer) 


Benefits,’ discussing, with many curious de- 
tails, the Gypsies’ superstitious respect for 
baptism — unaccompanied, that is, by any 
Christian belief about it. But the most in- 
teresting contribution, though it seems to 
forebode the end of the Gypsies, is Mr. W. 
J. Haley’s discussion of the Gypsy Con- 
ference at Bucharest. The Gypsies of Cen- 
tral Europe, Mr. Haley tells us, seem to 
have an inherited love for congresses, and 
they inspired ‘‘the united Gypsies of 
Europe’’ to assemble at Bucharest last 
November in order to construct and approve 
the statutes of the General Association of the 
Gypsies of Rumania. The Rumanian Gyp- 
sies number some 300,000. Their imagina. 
tion has at last been caught by the civil- 
ization about them. The Statutes—which 
Mr. Haley sets out at length after some pages 
of introduction—make no provision for pre- 
serving the Romany language, but they set 
up among the aims of the Union the promo- 
tion of conferences organized to discover the 
talents of members; the acquisition of land 
at Bucharest on which to build a school, a 
library, a maternity hospital, an office for 
the settlement of claims, and a place of re- 
fuge for the traveller or the persecuted. 
Restriction of immigration of foreign com- 
petitors ; concessions and licences to pedlars ; 
| permission to settle on land near towns and 
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| school regularly and learn a trade. 
| member condemned to serve a term of im- 
| prisonment will be excluded from the Union. 


'on the manor forges. 
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villages; a register of Gypsy musicians, and 
chances for them of regular musical educa- 
tion; and equality of citizenship are further 
aims of a social nature. It is required of all 
members of the Union that they shall ‘‘fight 
in the cause of our orthodox Church and des- 
pise all other sects which tend to corrupt 
their souls.’’ Their great festival is to be 
the August Lady Day ; the Holy Patriarch is 
to name a church where the Gypsies may then 
attend services. Gypsies are required, for 
the sake of the well-being of future genera- 
tions, to make sure their children attend 
Any 


The registration fee as a member is 10 lei, 


| the weekly contribution 7 lei (about three- 


pence). Over thirty articles concern regu- 
lation of membership, administration, sal- 
aries and general arrangements. The Union 
flag is to bear the arms with, in one corner, 


| an embroidered design representing a violin, 


an anvil, a compass, and a trowel crossed 
with a hammer. 


HE October number of New York History 
contains papers on the Papineau Rebel- 
(Mr. Augustus N. Hand); Major 


and the Vermont Migration to New York 
(Mr. Wilmond W. Parker). Our readers 
may like some of the particulars given in 
the editorial ‘Notes and Comments.’ 

The Director of the New York State 
Museum, Dr. Charles C. Adams, is interest: 
ing himself in the salvaging of vessels sunk 


| at the Battle of Plattsburg in the war of 1812. 


In New Jersey they are trying to get Ring- 
wood Manor made a State historical park, 
on the ground that the great chain stretched 
across the Hudson at West Point was made 
The sources, how- 
ever, seem to show that the forging was done 
at the Sterling Iron Works in Orange and 
Rockland counties, New York, wherefore the 
scheme is being opposed in New Jersey. 

We see from this number that the terin 
‘local historian,’’ which is the name for a 


| definite vocation and status, is adopted as 
| personal designation. 


Local historian A. B. 
Gregg is doing this; local historian J. E. 
Milton is doing the other. Perhaps this use 
of the name of a man’s work or profession as 
a sort of title is increasing in America. 


| Apart from naval, military and ecclesiastical 
| titles, which hardly come into the same cate- 
| gory, we can think of few examples of such 


use in England, and those old-fashioned. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


COMPARATIVES AND 


SUPERLATIVES. 


[N English the comparative degree, used of 

two objects or persons, has long been los- 
ing ground and giving way to the superla- 
tive. This is due to the general carelessness 
and indifference to grammar which are con- 
spicuous in our language. Writing tends to 
be more and more conversational in‘ite idioms, 
and the old conceptions of the dignity of liter- 
ature have long since disappeared. The main 
loss of the comparative is in familiar forms 
like ‘‘better,’’ ‘‘worse,’’ ‘‘less,’’ and ‘‘more,”’ 





but the superlative is freely used elsewhere | 


where the comparative is more correct. It 
is easy enough to make such a generalisation, 
less easy to supply instances. 
to me to be important, since grammar has no 
right to over-ride well-established English 
idioms, and grammarians have a way of de- 
claring good English to be more correct than 
it actually is. 

In Shakespeare and the Authorised Version 
of the Bible ‘‘ former’’ and “ latter’’ are 
frequent. ‘‘ Latter ’’ takes over the meaning 
of ‘‘ later,’’ which does not occur in the 


Authorised Version and only twice in Shakes- | 


peare. ‘‘Latter end’’ is familiar to-day, 
possibly owing to its preservation in Shakes- 
peare. It occurs eleven times in the Author- 
ised Version, while ‘‘last end’’ appears four 
times. I do not know what ‘latter end ”’ 
means precisely, whether the end is supposed 
to have a beginning and a later stage. This 
meaning might apply well to Job viii. 7, for 


Job had what looked like the end of his life | 


reversed to felicity. But in other instances 
I see no particular point in the phrase, or in 
‘*Jast end.’? I am not a Hebrew scholar and 


I suppose that it merely emphasizes, in the | 


Hebrew manner of overdoing language, the 
notion of the final stage. So Isaiah xlix. 19 
has ‘‘ former things of old,’ in which the 
first word might be regarded as superfluous. 
In Matthew xxi. 28 and 31, the “‘first’”’ is 
used, when there is question of the behaviour 
of two sons. 
At the beginning of the Acts the “ former ”’ 
treatise renders the ‘‘ first’’ in the Greek, 
and in 2 Peter ii. 20, the ‘‘ latter end”’ is 
the ‘‘last things” in the Greek. Thus 
‘‘former’’ and ‘‘latter’’ are rather pro- 





These appear | 


The ‘‘ first’’ is in the Greek. | 





moted than neglected in the Authorised Vey 
sion, but nowadays they are felt to be too 

precise and formal to be much used. (J 
| observed last week a pencil note in a novel, 
| complaining that ‘former ’’ is never used 
|in talk). Where used, they are clearer than 
| the vague English ‘‘ he,’’ which has to repre. 
| sent both the Latin hic and ille. I am rather 
| surprised to find Boswell noting of Johnson, 
‘Life,’ A.p. 1783: 

He never used the phrases the former and 
the latter, having observed that they often 
occasioned obscurity; he therefore contrived to 
construct his sentences so as not to have occa. 
sion for them, and would even repeat the same 
words in order to avoid them. 

To-day it is a common slip to use “the 
| latter ’’ when three things or persons are men- 
| tioned and the ‘‘last’’ or ‘‘ last-named” 
would be more correct. But otherwise I do 
not see any great risk of obscurity. Good 
writers, however, prefer to use ‘‘ the one, the 
| other,”’ or ‘‘ the first, the other ”’ for the sake 
of variety, as Virgil did in his frequently 
misquoted ‘‘ primo avolso, non deficit alter,” 
| Aeneid VI., 143. The ‘‘ former’’ and the 
|“ latter ’’ would seem less natural in this pas. 
sage of Newman, where the order of the words 
as well as general knowledge that might be 
supposed in readers is sufficient to explain 
which is which. The passage occurs at the 
end of Discourse vii. of ‘The Scope and 
Nature of University Education’: 

Basil and Julian were fellow-students at the 
schools of Athens; and one became the Saint 
and Doctor of the Church, the other her scoffing 
and relentless foe. 

Johnson and Boswell are both at fault in 
neglecting the comparative. Boswell writes, 
4.D. 1776: 

I have acted in the same manner with regard 
| to my two sons; having placed the eldest at 
Eton, and the second at Westminster. 
Johnson writes to Boswell, July 13, 1779: 


Is it a fit of humour, that has disposed you 
| to try who can hold out longest without writ 
ing! 

Again on Sept. 9, 1779: 

Are you playing the same trick again, and 
trying who can keep silence longest? 

Perhaps in such instances the writer is 
| consciously emphasizing the comparative. 
| Boswell replied to the earlier letter, explain 
| ing that he was trying whether “ your affec- 
|tion . . . would make you write first.’’ No 
one would doubt the correctness of the last 
word, though “‘ first ’’ is really a superlative 
—‘* fore-most ’’—and as two persons are col 
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matical. 


into the series ‘‘ first, second(ly), third(ly).” 
This is, I suppose, because ‘‘ one-ly”’ has 
been led away to the special sense of ‘‘ only.’’ 
Enoch Arden in Tennyson’s poem asks about 
his wife: 

Has she no fear that her first husband lives? 


and no one would feel that ‘‘ first ’’ is a mis- 
take, though ‘‘ former ’’ would be more cor- 
rect. Birkbeck-Hill is following common 
idiom when in the Index to his Boswell he 
calls Henry Porter ‘‘ Mrs. Johnson’s first 
husband.”’ Several film-stars are entitled to 
use the words ‘‘ first husband”’ as one of a 
series. 

Scott is careless about the comparative in 
the ‘Waverley Novels.’ I give an instance 
from the first and the last. In ‘ Waverley,’ 
chap. XXv. : 

The ministers of the day happened .. to be 
divided into two parties; the weakest of which 
... had of late acquired some new proselytes. 

‘Castle Dangerous,’ chap. xvi., has 

a combat at outrance between your lover and 
me, when it will appear which of us is most 
worthy of your favour. 

Jane Austen’s style is partly of the formal 
eighteenth-century sort and partly conversa- 
tional. She can write of the ‘‘ exigence of 
the moment ’’ and also freely use the super- 
lative for the comparative. Thus in ‘ Sense 











and Sensibility,’ chap. xxiv., I find: 

The two mothers, though each really con- 
vinced that her own son was the tallest, 
politely decided in favour of the other. 


In ‘Emma,’ chap. ix., Mr. Woodhouse 
says : 

Henry is a fine boy, but John is very like his 
mamma; Henry is the eldest. . . 

Again in chap. xx. Jane Fairfax was in 
size 

a most becoming medium, between fat and 


thin, though a slight appearance of ill-health | 


a to point out the likeliest evil of the 
wo. 


_ The author herself, not a character speak- 


ing, is responsible for the following concern- | 
ing the boots of Mrs. Clay and Miss Anne | 


® Elliot: 
Mr. Elliot deciding, on appeal, that his 


cousin Anne’s boots were rather the thickest. | 


‘Persuasion,’ chap. xix. 


In the same book, chap. ix., Jane Austen 
can even put three comparatives and two 


in the same sentence: 
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cerned, a comparative would be more gram- | 
‘‘ First’? has long been encroach- | 
ing; it has got as an adjective and adverb, | 


superlatives, which should be comparatives, | 
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Henrietta was perhaps the prettiest, Louisa 
had the higher spirits; and she knew not now, 
whether the more gentle. or the more lively 
character were most likely to attract him. 
| ‘* Second thoughts are best ’’ is to-day the 
| usual form of the adage. They are “‘ wiser ”’ 
|in Cicero and Euripides, Hippolytus, 436. 
| Both use the comparative. A. S. Way, how- 
| ever, an excellent translator of Euripides in 
| verse, renders the line, ‘‘. . . second thoughts 
are wisest still.’” Tennyson, ‘Sea Dreams,’ 
justifies himself by envisaging a series of 
| three: 

Is it so true that second thoughts are best? 

Not first, and third, which are a riper first? 

But no such plea is available in ‘ The 
Princess,’ i. 131: 

her we asked of that and this, 
And — were tutors. “ Lady Blanche,” she 
said, 
“* And Lady Psyche.” ‘‘ Which was prettiest, 
Best-natured.” ‘“‘ Lady Psyche.” 


Thackeray, in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ chap. 44, 
as : 


h 
I doubt which is the most selfish of the two. 


Not to weary the reader with further ex- 
amples, I may say that “‘first,’’ “‘ best’ and 
‘“most ’’ have all long since been taking the 
place of the corresponding comparatives. I 
do not find any light on the subject in H. 

| W. Fowler’s ‘ Modern English Usage.’ Mrs. 
Squeers thanked Heaven that she was no 
grammarian, and I daresay a large majority 
of our population shares her views. But an 
honourable minority may inquire at what 
point English idiom has so firmly established 
itself as to make grammatical usage pedantic. 


W. H. J. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LIST 
OF MEDALS AND COINS. 
TH 


E following list is from volume xx. of 

the James Halliwell-Phillipps collec- 
tion of bills, accounts and inventories in the 
Library of Congress : 


Medalls Money &c belonging 
to Susanna Archer 


££ 


1728 


| One Guinea & 2 Crown 

pieces given her by y® | ae 3 
| Lady Newton 

| 1729 

| May 

One Double Guinea in he + 8 
A Shagreen Case given D° 
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1730/31 

Tan 22 

One Large Silver Medal 

of K Charles y® 24 in 

A Shagreen Case given 

by D°—very valuable 

1731 

A new Queen Anns } 





Crown A groat of Charles 

ye 1sts & A 24 wth ye Britches 
given by Ditto 

April 

A Medall of Queen Anns 

at ‘her Coro: ation Silver } 
given by De 

A South Sea Shilling given 

by De \ 
1731/32 

Iany ye l 

A Guinea given by De a: 


27 A Broad piece of Queen 


Eliz> I think of 258 given 2 


by De J 
1732/33 
lan ye 1 


A new Queen Anns § Crown to ; 


given by De 
22 A Double Guinea of K 


Charles y® 24 given by re’: 
De 


1733 
May 1 
A Broad peice of lames } 


y® 1st I think of 25* given ae ae 


by Do J 
1731 

Dect 16 

The Third part of A | 
Note given by Mr Archer 
to Susee In° & Cath® for 
Tweenty one pound Nine 


Shillings we their three : 


Lottery yt ye Lady Newton 
gave y™ was sold for. 

Mr Archer is to pay y™ 
Interest at 5 pr Cynt 
1730/31 

Jany 1 

A Portugall piece 7 


given her by her Father Cos 


Value J 
1732 

Aug*t 1 

A 4 portugall piece 
value 1> : 165 A ls & 1 
A 6d J 


0: 


12 : 


327 : 


o 


| 4 Quarter Moid’ors 





A Edward Shilling 0: 

A Queen Anns 44 wth A 0: 

hole in’t \ 

4 half pence of George fo ; 
| ye 2d . 
| 1730 


| A Silver Box given her 


, 
given her by Goodacres ae ae 
A Copper Larg Medall J 
{On the parallel column: | 
Brough ovr’, 
££ 


A half Crown of Welch 
Silver iF 


by Lay Newton in weh 

is A 4 Crown of K. Will™s 

& Queen Marys A 4} penny 
of George ye 248 & A farthing 


| of George y® 1sts 


| Bottle given by Mrs Robte 


1731 

A Large Emerald Ring 
set in Gold given by D° 
A Guinea left Susee by 
Alce Blackwell to buy 
her A Ring 

1732 

An Amber Smelling 


ed Mey 


ane 


Lo: 


o = pp * 
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Marion H. ADDINGTON. 


Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 





EARLE, BENSON, RAWLINSON. 


SOME CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


To THE ‘ D.N.B.’ 


HE biography of Giles Earle in the 
‘ D.N.B.,’ vi. 318, is incomplete and in 
places inaccurate. He was the son of Si 
Thomas Earle, of Bristol, who died in 169. 
This is proved by a deed now in the Council 
House, Bristol, and dated Mar. 3, 1739, 
one ‘of the parties being the Rt. Hon. Gyle 
Karle, Esq., one of the Lords Commissioner 
of the Treasury and one of the sons of Sir 
Thomas Earle, late of Bristol, merchant, 
deceased. Sir Thomas Earle, who was M.P. 
for the city and also Mayor, was a wealthy 
man, and Giles inherited some of his pro 
perty. The ‘ D.N.B.’ calls him a soldier of 
| fortune, but this would seem to be a descrip 
tion not justified by facts. The article goe 


wrong over his marriage: 


He married Elizabeth, daughter of Sif 
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Jilliam Rawlinson, Knight, serjeant-at-law. 
_ a marriage license granted by the Bishop 
of London on 20 May 1702 (Harl. Soc. No. xxv, 
328) it would appear that the wife of Giles 
Earle died young and that he proposed to 
marry “Mrs. Elizabeth Lowther of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, widow in chapel at Chelsea College. 


The only objection to this deduction is that 
in the marriage licence Giles is called 
‘bachelor,’ a fact which the writer of the 
article appears to have overlooked. The fact 


is that ‘‘ Mrs. Elizabeth Lowther’”’ was | 


Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Rawlin- 
son. 

On Dec. 29, 1687, a marriage licence 
was granted to William Lowther and Eliza- 
beth Rawlinson, spinster, of St. Andrew, 
Holborn. Lowther was one of the sons of 
Sir John Lowther, of Lowther, Westmorland, 
and was a barrister (Foster, ‘ Alumni Oxoni- 
enses,’ and the authorities there quoted). 
When he died I do not know, but clearly it 
was before 1702. 

To the biography of Sir William Rawlin- 
son, in vol. xvi. 778-9, should be added, after 
the mention of his daughter Elizabeth, ‘‘ who 
marr. (1) 1687, William Lowther, and (2) 
1702, Giles Earle, q.v.”’ 

Vol. vi. also contains, on p. 323, a bio- 
graphy of William Benson Earle (1740- 
1796), son of Harry Benson Earle. It should 
be added that Harry Benson Earle, origin- 
ally Benson, was a son of William Benson 
(1682-1754), whose biography is given in 
vol. ii. 261. 

To make the biography a little more com- 
plete, it should be stated that this William 
Benson’s first wife was Eleanor Earle, grand- 
daughter of Sir Thomas Earle, mentioned 
above. This is proved by the 1739 deed 
quoted above, wherein there is a reference to 
Sir Thomas Earle’s granddaughter, Eleanor, 
the former wife of William Benson, Esq., one 
of the auditors of H.M.’s Imprests. 

William Benson Earle was thus the great- 
great-nephew of Giles Earle. 


C. Roy HvupDLEston. 


PLUANDERS POPPIES.—The Gardeners’ 

Chronicle (10 Nov., p. 330) has a very 
interesting note on this plant and its tem- 
porary appearance in a local flora. Papaver 
Rhoeas is very widely distributed in Europe, 
North Africa and Western Asia, and _ is 
mainly found on chalky soils. In Belgium 
it is known by the French name of Coqueli- 
cot or the Flemish ones, Kolbloem or Klap- 
roos. Improved cultivation has driven it 


| from the cornfields, but the destruction of 


many thousands of buildings in the war zones 
added lime and building rubble to the soil, 
and the blood-red poppies appeared in pro- 
fusion. This calcareous matter is now gradu- 
ally disappearing, by the disintegrating 
forces of nature, and the poppy is becoming 
extinct in the battlefields area, only a few 
scattered patches being found here and there. 

It may be added that these poppies are 
known in Norfolk as ‘‘ soldiers.”’ 


J. ARDAGH. 
AN ESKIMO SUPERSTITION.—Mr. Bar- 
tram Barker, in ‘North of ’53: the 
Adventures of a Trapper and Prospector in 
the Canadian North’ (Methuen), tells us 
that after a bear hunt among the Eskimos 
in the locality of Chesterfield Inlet, North- 
West Hudson Bay, he was advised not to do 
anything with the carcase of the bear they 
had killed, except hitch it up head down- 
wards outside his hut, and let it hang there 
for four days. His adviser, an expert 
hunter, explained the reason for this practice 
among the Eskimos, some of whom had 
assisted in bringing the body of the bear to 
the hut: 
The Eskimos are very superstitious. ‘They 
believe that everybody hon a soul. This is the 
reason why the bear’s body must be left for 


| some days before being cut up in order to allow 


the soul to escape. Only when the soul has 
gone are they willing to skin the body and 
hang up the pelt to dry. They believe that in 
this way the soul of the dead bear will com- 
municate with the living ones and tell them 
such and such a hunter is fair in his deal- 
ings. Other bears will then be willing to be 
killed by so just a man! 

The speaker was a Norwegian who had 
married an Eskimo woman, and lived among 
the people for years. Other men who knew 
the natives well, says the author, confirmed 
the account. 


C. P. Hate. 


OUTH CAVE PARISH REGISTERS.-- 
The parish registers of South Cave, East 

Yorkshire, were published by William Rich- 
ardson in 1909. Here are a few of the most 
quaint entries : 

‘“Cicilia Kittlepence baptizata fuit 24° 
die Decembre 1582.’’ 

“‘ Helena Kittlepennie sepulta fuit 14° die 
Decebris eode anno.’’ 

“James Kitching & Answer Littleover 
married 24th November 1807.’ 

Answer must be a rare Christian name. 


H. Askew. 
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AW TERMS OF 1800.—I am making a 

study of the social life of England in 
the period 1775-1825, and have come across 
the following terms in the ‘‘ Law List’”’ of 
1800. I can find no explanation in any book 
of reference, and should be glad if any reader 
could help me in any way. The phrases are 
(1) Fen Office; (2) Running Porter—one of 





the Lord Chancellor’s officers ; (3) Chaff Wax | 


—an officer of the Petty Bag Office, Rolls’ 
Yard ; (4) Surveyor of Green Wax—an officer 
of the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s 
Office. 
A. M. CoLeMAN. 
LOUCESTERSHIRE EPITAPH IN 
LATIN.—Alderley is the name of the vil- 
lage where the epitaph is found. It appears 
in Bigland’s ‘ Gloucestershire Churches and 
Inscriptions,’ and the text is as follows: 
Edvardus Crewe 
E Eva Reduc Rudus. 
Avolat hinc quoniam facta est domus incola 
Rudus, 
Dum stetit intus erat clara forisque nitens, 
Materiam superabat opus, sed utrumque 
supellex, 

Prae qua sordescit quicquid hic orbis habet. 
Altius ut surgat cecidit per damna Ruinas 
Crescet per mortis vulnera major erit. 
Eriget ex eva veniens secumque Reducet 

Incola cum redeat non Rude Rudus erit. 
Edward Crewe appears to be followed by 
an anagram of his name, which is puzzling 
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tinctive number ‘‘ 95.” 

The box containing the medal also contains 
a small book, dated ‘‘ 1839, E. Colyer 17 Fen. 
church St.’’ The text of the book commends 
the virtues mentioned and relates classical 
examples. The book gives no clue to the 
identity of ‘‘ W. H.’’ nor to the history of 
the medal. 

It puzzles me that, although the medal was 
struck in 1839, I, in 1884, should receive the 


| 95th. 


and may be more difficult owing to the effort | 


to get in the right letters. 
identify him as belonging to any of the 
earlier Crewe families ‘“E Eva Reduc ”’ 
is repeated in the last line but one, and 
stress is laid on ‘‘ Rudus’’ and ‘‘ Ruinas,”’ 
if capital letters mean anything. It looks as 
if Rudus, neuter, meant ‘‘ rubble, builders’ 
materials in small.’’ Among the difficulties 
are the meaning of Eva and the word 
governed hy the two verbs in the seventh line. 
W. H. J. 

E W.H. MEDAL.—Just fifty years ago, 

when I was a youth employed in one of 
the large wholesale houses in the City of 
London, a benevolent old gentleman, one of 


Is it possible to | 
| 1891, 


| Council 


the partners in the business, presented me | 


with the ‘‘W.H. Medal, to encourage a 


steady perseverance in Industry, Courtesy | 


and Integrity.” 


The medal is of bronze and is very beauti- | 


fully engraved. It bears the date ‘‘ 1839, 


Halliday, F.”’ and is stamped with its dis- | 


Any information regarding the medal will 
be much appreciated. 
F. A. Sroxgs. 
P.O. Bergvlei, Johannesburg. 


AMES MEDHURST: EXCAVATIONS 
ON LANCING DOWN.—May I through 
the medium of your columns ask whether 
any of your readers can inform me of the 
whereabouts of any objects excavated from 
Lancing Down in April, 1828, by one James 
Medhurst of Brighton, and dispersed from 
his collection by auction in 1879, other than 
those which are in the British Museum, the 
Ashmolean Museum, and those which, until 
recently, were in the Dorset County 
Museum. 
J. F. R. WeEstwake. 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 


. HERBETE GORDON. — According to 
von Wenckstern’s ‘ Bibliography of the 
Japanese Empire ’ (1895; p. 66), a ‘‘ List of 
Protestant Missionaries in China, Japan and 
Siam,’ compiled by A. Herbete Gordon, ap- 
peared in Shanghai in 1876, and again in 
1881. Another edition, corrected up to April, 
does not include Japan, but gives 
Corea and the Straits Settlements instead. 
Who was A. Herbete Gordon, and where can 
I see this book ? 
J. M.. Burtocs. 
45 Doughty Street, London, W.C. 


YOMMANDMENTS IN CHURCHES. — 

In 1604 James I issued an Order in 
directing all Archbishops and 
Bishops of England and Ireland 

to give order that in every Church and 
Chapel a “ Table of the Ten Commandments” 
be [printed and] set up by William Jaggard, 
and his Deputies or Assigns, at the charge 
of each Parish, and that the said William 
Jaggard or his Deputies take not above xvd. 
sterling for every copy of the said “ Tables.” 


Does any church or chapel still contain a 
copy of this printed broadside? (doubtless in 


| folio size and framed ?) 





On account of its ephemeral nature and the 
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then cost of glass, such broadsides would not 
last many generations, hence the repetition 
of the Commandments in more permanent 
painted form on boards in many churches. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


(OLONEL GEORGE LEWIS,  B.A., | 
1735-1791.—W anted, parentage of above- 

named officer, who distinguished himself at | 
the siege of Gibraltar by destroying the com- | 
bined floating batteries of the French and | 
Spanish. He was father to Captain G. | 
Lewis, R.E., died 1802, and grandfather of | 
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OSS HOUSE, SHROPSHIRE.—Over a 
hundred years ago the Ross family, of 
Dalton, Dumfries-shire, had a residence in 
Shropshire called Ross House. Could any 
reader tell me whereabouts that house was 
situated, and if it is still there? I should 
be grateful. Robert Anderson, in ‘ The 
Scottish Nation,’ 1869, tells of its existence. 


MARGARET BROOK. 
IMITED AND NUMBERED = EDI- 


TIONS.—When did books first appear 
published in a stated limited edition, the 


Major George Charles Degen Lewis, died | copies of which were numbered ? 


1871. 
P. D. M. 


NSCRIPTIONS ON FOREHEADS OF 


SKELETONS.—Is there anything known | 


about the custom of inscribing names or mot- 
toes on the forehead of a skeleton ? 
O. F. B. 


‘HAMLET’: A QUESTION FROM ‘TO 
BE OR NOT TO BE.’—What is the 


logical division of the verse: 
Whether ’t is nobler in the mind to suffer 


(second line of Hamlet’s famous soliloquy, 
III. i. 2). Do the words ‘‘ in the mind ”’ 
belong to ‘‘ nobler,’ or to ‘‘ suffer’’? 
‘Nobler in the mind’? means then ‘‘ show- 
ing a nobler mind,”’ i.e., the mind is proved 
nobler, whereas ‘‘in the mind to suffer ”’ 
means ‘‘ to suffer morally.” 

Which interpretation is more in keeping 
with the Englishman’s or Shakespeare’s way 
of thinking ? 

F. D. 

Brussels. 

IBBS, CUTLER. — I have a set of six 

knives and six three-pronged forks — 
green ivory handles with delicately beaded 
silver mounts, around the base of the steel 
handle and at the end of the same—very 
fine indeed. 

The blades are of excellent steel, and 
stamped ‘‘ Gibbs.’’ The knives and forks are, 
I should say, somewhat late eighteenth- 
century. 

Who was Gibbs and at what date was he 
working as a cutler? 

K. Guy Dawser. 


JAME LANCECRONE. — Biographical 
particulars of this maid-of-honour of 
Queen Anne wanted. In what _ historical 
works are there to be found the most authen- 
tical documents on her life ? 2 


Epwakp HERoN-ALLEN. 


RIGIN OF THE SURNAME ANDER- 
| SON.—For many years I have been en- 
| deavouring to find out the origin of the 
| name Anderson in the Highlands, but so far 
| I have not been successful. Skene says the 

Andersons derive their name from the Celtic 
Earls of Ross, but so far as I know, gives 
no proof for the statement. The first Celtic 
| Earl of Rose is said to have been Gilleainrias, 
| who was forfeited in 1160, and is supposed to 
| have taken refuge in Lewis. It is not known 
what family he had. If the first Anderson 
| was a son of Gilleainrias, it is not under- 
| stood why he should have adopted a Norse 
surname, for Anderson is undoubtedly a 
Norse name. 

I am inclined to think that during the 

Norse invasion of the North of Scotland, an 

| Andersen, or Anderssen, may have married a 

daughter or granddaughter of Gilleainrias, 
| and become the progenitor of the Anderson 
family. It is not improbable that some in- 
formation might be obtained from early Norse 
genealogies. 

If this note should catch the eye of any 
of your readers who may have access to 
Norse pedigrees in London, or of readers resi- 
dent in Denmark, Norway or Sweden, 1 
should be much pleased to hear whether they 
can throw any light on the matter. 

The next Earl of Ross was Ferquhard Mac- 
| Intaggard, who died in 1251. He had issue, 
so far as I know: 

1. William, 2nd Earl, 
Comyn. 

2. Malcolm. What is known of him? 

1. Euphemia, married Walter de Moravia. 

2. Christina, married Olaus, King of Man. 

Had the Earl any other issue, and. can any 
reader state authoritatively what issue 
Christina had by the King of Man, and, if 
there were daughters, whether one of them 


| 


married Jean 
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married a man bearing the name of Anders, 
Andrewson, or Anderssen ? 
JAMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.’). 
38 George Street, Dumfries. 


({OTES, PORTRAIT-PAINTER.—Are any 
diaries or lists of his sitters preserved ? 
lFinchampstead Place, Berks. 
JICTURES BY FISK: KEY WANTED. 
‘The Trial of the Earl of Strafford, 
Westminster Hall, 1664’; ‘The Trial of 
King Charles I, Westminster Hall, 1649’; 
both painted by William Fisk. Is there 
anywhere any key identifying the figures in 
these pictures ? 


COPE. 


Epna STEVENS. 


YUNPOWDER PLOT SERMONS. — On 
Nov. 5 the rector of West Wickham, 
Kent, preaches his annual sermon ‘‘ against 
Popery.’’ This is done under the terms of an 
old endowment which also provides 20s. to the 
rector for preaching the sermon and 1s. each 
to forty poor parishioners for listening to it. 
Further particulars of this and similar ser- 
mons are desired. 

Several of these sermons have been printed, 
including ‘ Five sermons on occasion of the 
Gunpowder Treason’ (Thomas Taylor), 4o. 
Lond., 1620; ‘ Sermon on the G.T.’ (Jeremy 
Taylor), 40., Lond. 1638; ‘Sermon preached 


minster’ (John Tillotson), 40. Lond. 1678; 
“Sermon preached before the Lord Mayor at 
St. Mary-le-Bow’ (E. Pilling), 40. Lond. 
1683; and on 5 Nov., 1706, by Nathaniel 
Hough at Kensington Church, 4o. 
1706. 

J. ARDAGH. 
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| rid of him, but to no purpose. 


Lond. | 


FROHAWK: SURNAME. — Information | 


wanted as to the origin and meaning of 
this surname and its distribution in England. 
It has been suggested that it is a variation 


of Frohock, which occurs in the records of | 


the town of Cambridge as the name of a 
Mayor in 1703, and of an Alderman in 1688. 


' the 
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Replies. 
ROPE OF SAND. 
(clxvii. 351). 

’HE Grammar School at Clitheroe was 
founded by charter of Philip and Mary, 

It was formerly held in a building erected in 
churchyard, and this building was 
standing in the churchyard when _ the 
scholars raised the devil. This is said 
to have occurred during the headmaster 
ship of the Rev. Thomas Wilson, B.D., 
who held this office from 1775 to 1813. He was 
also incumbent of Clitheroe, but as there was 
then no official residence either for the head- 
master of the school or the incumbent of the 
church, he lived in a _ house at some 
distance from the school. About fifty 
years ago a Clitheroe lady, then over eighty 
years of age, told me the following story, the 
truth of which she implicitly believed. One 
day, when Mr. Wilson was at home, in the 
middle of the day a terrible storm suddenly 
came on. It blew, it hailed, it thundered 
and lightened, and Mr. Wilson knew at once 
that his scholars had been up to some mis- 
chief. He hurried to the school in all haste 
through the storm, and as soon as he got into 
the building he saw the cause of the trouble— 
the boys had raised the Devil. There was the 
Evil One seated in the middle of the room, 


November 5th. 1678. at St Margaret's, West- | with the terrified scholars standing round— 


who, like many others before and since, found 
it was easier to raise the Devil than to lay 
him. All sorts of means were tried to get 
Tasks were 
set him to do, but he accomplished them with 
ease, until at last he was ordered ‘‘ to knit 
knots out of a strike of sand.’’ This proved 
to be beyond even his powers, and he had to 
retire defeated, and he disappeared the way 


| he came up, viz., through the hearthstone. 


As soon as he was gone the storm abated. My 
informant added that the hearthstone, which 
the Devil went through, was cracked all to 


| pieces, and no matter how often it was re- 


I have a note to the effect that it is derived | 
: | knew the story was true, as she had seen the 


from a lost place-name Frowyck, but can 
find no corroboration of this. 
Frowicks seated at South Mimms as late as 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and I 
believe that the name was borne by a couple 
of Lord Mayors of London in the fifteenth 
eentury. 
H. AsKEw. 


. Spennymoor. 


There were | 


| placed, the new flagstone became cracked in 


a similar manner. The old lady said she 
cracks in the hearthstone many a time! 

At Cockerham, Lancashire, the  school- 
master raised the Devil, who gave him the 
privilege of setting him three tasks, which, if 
he accomplished, the schoolmaster was to be- 
come his prey. The first task was to count 
the dewdrops on certain hedges, which was 
scon performed, as was also the second, which 
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was to count the stalks in a certain field of 


For the third task the Devil was | 


rain. 
Si vedted to 


Make a rope of yon sand 


That would bear washing in Cocker [the 
River Cocker] 
And would not lose a ‘ strand.” 


The Devil speedily made the rope, but it 
would not stand washing. Thus was he 
foiled. 


At Hothersall Hall, near Ribchester, Lan- | 


cashire, a demon is supposed to be ‘“‘ laid ”’ 
under a laurel tree until he can spin a rope 
from the sands of the river Ribble, which 
runs near the house. 


In Cornwall the giant Tregeagle is said to | 


be employed at Padstow in making trusses 
of sand and ropes of sand to bind them with, 
which each tide sweeps away. 

We may compare the knots or ropes of sand 
in these stories with the following story from 
the Talmud (quoted by Clouston in ‘ Popu- 


lar Tales and Fictions’): An Athenian was | 


walking about the streets of Jerusalem, and, 
seeing a tailor on his shop-board busily at 
work, he picked up a _ broken mortar and 
facetiously asked him to be good enough to 
put a patch upon it. ‘‘ Willingly,’’ replied 
the tailor, taking up a handful of sand and 
offering it to the witling, ‘‘ most willingly, 
if you will first have the kindness to make 
me a few threads of this material.”’ 


Wm. SELF-WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


There is a Cornish legend that Feather- 
stone, wrecker of ships, is condemned to make 
ropes of sand for ever in expiation of his 
crimes, at Blackrock, near Widemouth Bay. 
R. 8. Hawker wrote a poem on the subject : 
‘Cornish Ballads,’ published in 1869 by 
Parker of Oxford : 


Twist thou and twine! in light and gloom 
A spell is on thine hand; 

The wind shall be thy changeful loom, 
Thy web, the shifting sand. 


Twine from this hour, in ceaseless toil, 
On Blackrock’s sullen shore; 

Till cordage of the sand shall coil 
Where crested surges roar. 


Tis for that hour, when, from the wave, 
Near voices wildly cried; 

When thy stern hand no succour gave, 
The cable by thy side. 


Twist then and twine! in light and gloom | 


The spell is on thine hand; 


‘The wind shall be thy changeful loom 
Thy web, the shifting sand. 


S. F. 


NOTES AND: QUERIES. 
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MAYOR’S BODY-GUARD (clxvii. 352). 

~Prior to the Municipal Corporation 
Act, 1835, there was no Mayor of the borough 
of Clitheroe. The head officers of the Cor- 
poration were two bailiffs, who jointly formed 
one common law magistrate. When the 
bailiffs went in procession to proclaim the 
fairs and on other occasions, they were at- 
tended by twelve Blue caps or Javelin men, 
| who were entitled fo this office by the tenure 
of certain houses not burgage houses. They 
carried halberds and wore the ancient short 
blue surtout coat, with wide sleeves, and a 
blue cloth cap with a broad and puffed ‘‘neb.”’ 
They wore on one of their arms a silver plate 
bearing the arms of the borough. 

Whether the Blue cap men were in exist- 
ence in the seventeenth century is not clear, 
but the following extract from a letter dated 
20 June, 1682, from Arthur Ashton (then a 
prominent man in Clitheroe) to Roger Ken- 
yon in London (Kenyon MSS.), who had 
asked for a copy of the corporation arms, may 
perhaps refer to the badges of the corpora- 
tion arms worn by the Blue cap men: 

Having received your letter, not knowing 
how, or to what person to employ to procure 
a draught of the Corporation Arms in so short 
| a time... I thought it might not be amiss to 

send one of the conyzans off the coats. 

In 1684, on pressure from Lord Chief Jus- 
| tice Jeffries, the bailiffs and burgesses sur- 
rendered their charter to the King, and a 
new charter not having been granted, they 
petitioned James II to grant them one. In 
the petition to him they ask, among other 
things, 

That ye Bayliffes and Burgesses may have 
and vse as in times past one honorary orna- 
mental mace and 10 attendants with decent 
liveries and habilamts for their guard becom- 
ing their port and ye authority they bear. 

The bailiffs and burgesses certainly then 
had and were using the handsome mace still 
in the possession of the corporation, and the 
language of the petition apparently means 
that they then had a body-guard of men in 
livery also, and probably they were merely 
asking for a confirmation of the existing 
state of things. 

Blue coats were the usual livery of serving 
men in the sixteenth and early part of the 
seventeenth century. 

The Blue cap men ceased to exist at Clith- 
| eroe with the passing of the Municipal Cor- 
| poration Act, 1835. 
Wo. Setr-WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 
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BULMER (clxvii. 242).—F. D. B.’s query 


concerning the origin or origins of the | 


North Country family of Bulmer raises 
many interesting points on the local 
settlements of some of our Teutonic ances- 
tors in pre-Conquest days. All the relevant 
evidence available points to a Viking source 
of this ancient family. Consistently with 
this, Mr. G. B. Bulmer, in his ‘ Historical 
Notes on the Baronial House of Bulmer,’ 
p. 8, says: ‘‘The Bulmer family are sup- 
posed to be descendants of the old Norse Vik- 
ings.’’ But Thomas Bulmer in his ‘ North 
Yorkshire,’ vol. ii., p. 655, leans towards a 
Saxon origin. 


which was then (c. 1086) held by Nigel, of 
the Earl of Mortain. The earliest mention 
of the place-name as a family appellation 
seems to be in reference to Askitel de Bulmer, 
who, temp, Conqueror, was settled or re- 
instated in the lordship of Sheriff Hutton, 


which, together with Brancepeth in Durham, | 


passed by marriage of Emma de Bulmer, 
heiress (apparently) of her brother Henry 
and her father Bertram, to the Nevilles of 
Raby, about the end of the twelfth century. 
Plantagenet Harrison considers the above- 
mentioned Ligulf to be the remote ancestor 
of the Bulmer family, and on that assump- 
tion we may reckon Ligulf as an elder rela- 
tive, or at least predecessor in title, of 


Askitel of Bulmer, and of all the Bulmers | 


who held the manor of Bulmer in unbroken 
succession down to the execution and at- 
tainder of Sir John Bulmer of Wilton, in 
1537, for participation (real or alleged, and 
probably the latter only) in the later stages 
of the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

The devolution of the manors of Sheriff 
Hutton and Brancepeth upon the family of 
the heiress, and the reversion of the lands of 
Bulmer to an uncle of the said heiress and 
her brother Henry, are incidents of feudal 
tenure which do not concern us here. 

Supposed derivation of the name ‘‘Bulmer’’ 
as given in Mr. G. B. Bulmer’s ‘ Historical 
Notes,’ in itself can yield no information as 
to the origin or characteristics of a family 
which was identified with that manor as 
owners only after the place-name was in 
use, and whose patronymic was apparently 
assumed from the territory it possessed. The 
district in which the manor of Bulmer is 
situated was, for nearly two centuries before 
the Norman Conquest, possessed by Danish 
lords. We are told that Halfdene, in 876, 
portioned out Deira (South Northumbria) 
among his followers (Danes). It does not 
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Domesday Book shows that | 
Ligulf had held part of the manor of Bulmer, | 
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| 

| appear that these Danish conquerors exter- 
minated or drove away the former Saxon 
| or Angle possessors, but merely reduced them 
to the condition of servient tenants. See 
| Canon Atkinson’s ‘ Forty Years in a Moor- 
| land Parish,’ p. 263, dealing with the Dan- 
| ish settlement in Cleveland. The Norman 
conquerors were themselves very largely the 
descendants of the Danish settlers who had 
subjugated Neustria after their success in 
| England, and perhaps affinity in blood was 
| a factor contributing to the restoration of 
so many of the former land-owning families 
as 6ub-infeudatories in this country after the 
Conquest. 

The name ‘‘ Ligulf’’ is quite consistent 
| with Danish origin. Askitel (Oskytel) and 
Nigel are less distinctive. There were at 
least two other Ligulfs in Northumbria in 
the early years of William I’s reign: 

(1) Ligulf, uncle, by marriage, of Earl 
| Waltheof. He had two sons, Ughtred and 
Morcar, the latter of whom, being then a 
| young boy, was sent by his cousin Waltheof 
to be educated by the monks of Jarrow after 
| the murder of Ligulf and many of his house- 
| hold by a clerk of the Bishop of Durham 

(Walcher of Lorraine). (Sim. Dun. 8.8. 

Publi. No. 51, p. 99). 

(2) Ligulf, who had a son named Forno, 
| whose family afterwards assumed the name 
Graystock. 

These names and what we learn concern- 
ing their bearers do not help us in deter- 
| mining the race to which they belonged. 
| Moreover, two centuries of intermarriages, 
especially in the absence:-of family surnames, 
'in comparatively small area peopled by 
mixed though kindred races would tend to 
make the evidence of personal names utterly 
useless at the end of the period for purposes 
of racial classification. 

Some of the printed pedigrees of this fam- 
ily begin with a Henry de Bulmer, but in 
so much contradiction and apparent fiction 
it is impossible to dissect out what is fact. 

Finally, to attribute a Danish origin to 
the family of Bulmer seems to be more rea- 
sonable and more in harmony with the little 
evidence obtained than to claim any other 
Teutonic branch as source, and least of all 
the Germanic. 


R. B. HEppPte. 


RON RAILINGS AND THEIR _ RE- 
MOVAL (clxvii. 351).—H. W. U. is 
mistaken as to ‘‘ removal”’ of the Senate 
House railings, Cambridge. They are now as 
‘I knew them in 1878. Perhaps he was think- 
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ing of King’s College railings, which have They entered a large bedroom (the house was 
been replaced by a dwarf wall. unfurnished). The dog pointed to a corner 
R. Copeman. and could not be persuaded to go into it, 
, a although in other rooms he had investigated 
OGS AND THE SUPERNATURAL every angle. On enquiry it was found that 
(clxvii. 548).—In my early home one of the former owner had died in that corner 
the rooms we sat in after dinner was the hall; of malignant smallpox, nearly two years be- 
above it was a bedroom with dressing-room fore. To the professional mind there is noth- 
for guests. These had fire-places back to jing extraordinary in this, as malignant 
back, with flues in the same stack of chim- | yariola is extremely offensive, and as the 
neys as that of the hall, so that sound easily occurrence was nearly eighty years ago, 
passed in them. Very occasionally, in when sanitation was not so good and in all 
summer, When we were back from London, probability there was little ventilation avail- 
and the boys on holiday, about nine o’clock, able in a shut-up house. 
when the bell for the servants’ supper rang, 
and they were in the offices, or on the way 
thither, there came a peculiar sound of (ALDERS ABBEY, CUMBERLAND 
knocking, like poking in an empty grate. (clxvii. 350).—This Cistercian house ap- 
The rooms above could be reached by the pears in Tanner’s Notitia, 1744, p. 75, as 
front and the back stairs, so we used to divide | ‘‘ Calore in Copeland near Egremond.’’ The 
and rush up them, but we never found any- | foundation of it in 1134 was attributed to 
one in or near those rooms. What was most | Ranulph, 2nd Earl of Chester, but, it is 
curious was that the pet dog lying asleep on | pointed out, he died 1129. Reference is given 
the hearthrug, woke with a start, bristled, | to Dugdale’s Monasticon, Tome i., p. 774. 
growled and moved about uneasily, not as if | ‘‘ Caldraensis Abbatia.’’ This has two char- 
seeing something, but only as hearing. Some- ters: the first a confirmation by Henry IIL 
times, surreptitiously, one of us imitated the | of gifts; these, in addition to the site in 
poking; it may have deceived others, but | Kaldra, given by (Earl) Ranulph Meschin, 
never the dog, which took not the slightest relate to about ten places, all in Cumberland, 
notice of the noise. We never could find any | including half the town, and the advowson 
cause of the poking, or account for it. The | of Dereham (Dearham) in Alredale (Ellen- 
house has now been pulled down. dale); also twenty salmon at the feast of St. 
Many years afterwards a small house for | John the Baptist yearly (Nativity, 24 June) ; 
holidays in the country was being sought, and | and a net in the Derewent between the bridge 
my two daughters, with their governess and a | (of Workington) and the sea. The charter 
small pet dog, a Pomeranian, went to one | is dated 19 April, without a year; and ap- 
advertised in Hants. They found it had evi- | pears to have been rehearsed 15 Henry III. 
dently not been lived in for some time, but, | The other charter, dated 1262, appropri- 
getting the key, went in, when the dog re- | ates to the Abbot and Convent of Caldra the 
fused absolutely to follow. They neither saw | churches of St. John Baptist of Bechirmet, 
nor felt anything; so remained, and eat the | and St. Michael of Arlokedene in Coupland ; 
lunch they had brought; even then, the dog | the former near the Abbey and contiguous to 
would not come in. Afterwards we heard | the parish of St. Bridgit, which it has, was 
that the house had the reputation of being | assigned after the death or cession of Wil- 
haunted on account of some tragedy that | liam, the then rector; the latter after Alan, 
had happened in it; and that, eventually | then holding it. 
proving 6o unlettable, it was pulled down. | The other references in Notitia are to cer- 
ALFRED WELBY. tain original charters in possession of Rich- 
Of : _ | ard Patrickson ‘‘de eadem, arm.”’ to a plea 
course, the sense of smell, which we | in Cumberland 6 Edward I., to Pat. R. 
have largely lost, is very highly developed | 37 award III, and 16 Richard II, which re- 
in dogs, the olfactory centre being a consider- | lates to messuages and lands in Gilhous, 


able portion of their brain. As to whether | Seton, Bolton, Gosford, etc:, which seem all 
the dog is sensitive to supernormal happen- | te hein Cumiecend — 


ings, I know not, but that they can detect 
the odor mortis many months ue decease, esapneatlindeesas 

1 do know. Many years ago a friend was | FAWCETT FAMILY (clxvii. 172, 303, 
exploring a house with a view to purchase. | 357).—Pedigree of a branch of the Faw- 
He was accompanied by a favourite pointer. | cett family, with portraits, is printed in 


F. WILLIAM Cock, M.D. 
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‘Rolfe Family Records,’ 1914, by R. T. | talked, laughed, sang, and even ran about 


Gunther. 
a se 


(oRkoT AS A FIGURE-PAINTER (elxvii. 
344, s.v. ‘Memorabilia’ ).—The exhibition of 
Corot’s figure-paintings at New York recalls 
a matter that several of his biographers have 
discussed at length. Corot, of course, became 
popular and famous as a painter of delicious 
landscapes, and to many it may seem sur- 
prising that he was perhaps nearly as great, 
indeed some say greater, as a _ painter of 
figures. The story is well known of his 
arrival at Rome as a young man ignorant of 
drawing and eager to learn, how he saw two 
men stop to talk, how he began to sketch 
them, and how after a few minutes the men 


GUNTHER. 


to sketch them too, but the mother called 
them away. ‘Though it was his ambition to 
be a great landscape-painter, he never neglec- 
ted figure-drawing, which he regarded as a 
most desirable exercise for an artist. He 
employed a living model for, his ‘ Hagar in 
the Wilderness’ (1835) and for his ‘St. 


the room—so keen was he on a touch of real 
life—and this was not supposed to be correct 
behaviour in the art-circles of Paris before 
1870. Though the crowd flocked like sheep 
to do homage to his landscapes, a few discern- 


_ ing spirits were well aware that the painter 


| 


| the Post Office mile of 


of them was very great in another way. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


LD MBASURES OF DISTANCE (elxvii. 
352).—The figures do not work out cor- 
rectly, but can this be any reference to the 
old mile of eleven furlongs, as compared with 
eight furlongs of 


| James I. 


Colonel J. B. P. Karslake ranks as the 


é | first authority on these distances. 
separated, how he then saw some children | 


playing on the steps of a church and began | 


Jerome’ (1837), which he presented to the | 


church at Ville d’Avray; so, too, for ‘A 
Monk’ (1840), his first solitary figure and 


W. H. QuaRrReEtt. 


C.M. = common miles, or those distances 


commonly given on enquiry. 


M.M. = measured miles. That is, mile- 
age as derived from actual measurement. 
This was done at that time with a _ wheel 
pedometer. 

F, W. C. 

Has not your correspondent misread 
|C, M.? Should it not be G. M.? In Robert 


one of the first pictures that he sold; and | 


in his ‘ Baptism of Christ,’ which he painted 
for a church in Paris, there are nine figures 
apart from the angel hovering in the heaven. 
There is scarcely a landscape of his without 
a figure, small though it may be. Later the 
figures become more important, and finally 
he seems to be wholly taken up with them. 


But he never pushed his figure-paintings; he | 
| MACES (clxvii. 343; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’). 


sent only three of them to the Salon, and 
sometimes he even hung them up in his studio 
with the face to the wall. 

Moreover, as he grew older and less peri- 
patetic, he greatly appreciated the time that 
he spent in drawing figures. They kept on 
coming—Swiss damsels, professional models 
from Montmartre, Italian girls from the Rue 
Mouffetard, a by no means aristocratic 
thoroughfare, and he never turned one of 
them away. These very ordinary beauties 
of the street he transformed into Naiads, 
Bacchantes, or wounded Eurydice, some- 
times dressed in costumes that he had sent 
expressly from Italy, a little serious in ex- 
pression, perhaps, as befitted an age of revo- 
lutions, but tender, gentle and dreamy as the 
man who-painted them. It is said that 
people condemned his figures because it was 
known. that he did not mind if his models 


Morden’s map of Gloucestershire, three scales 
are given—great, middle, and small miles, 
In the first case ten miles is represented by 
8 centimetres, in the second case by 7 centi- 
metres, and in the third by 6.3 centimetres. 
Perhaps this will solve your correspondent’s 
difficulty. 
C. Roy Hun .eston. 
The Grove, Winterbourne. 


—On the subject of maces, and the fact 
that the part that ornately carries the crown 
is the “ handle,’’ and not the ‘‘ business 
end ”’ of the mace, it is worth while drawing 
attention to the four elaborate maces of Cam- 
bridge University, of which an accurate and 
interesting account by the late Mr. (Esquire 
Bedell) Humphry will be found in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Soci- 
ety for 1879, and a picture in Dr. H. P. 
Stokes’s ‘Ceremonies of the University of 
Cambridge ’ (Cambridge Press, 1927), p. 22. 
As these maces are always “‘ reversed and 
grounded ’’ whenever the Esquire Bedells 
stand still during a procession, the armorial 
bearings and fretwork edgings of these are 
now almost obliterated. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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ONTIUS PILATE’S BARS (clxvii. 352). 
—I think L. R. N.’s friend has fallen 
into a curiously common error in confusing 
Pontius Pilate with Judas Iscariot. There 
is a very queer fungus, very common in 
Wilts and Dorset, that pa remarkably like 
a human ear made of velvet, which is called 
Auricula Judae, or ‘‘ Jew’s ear ’’-——-more cor- 
rectly, ‘‘ Judas’s ear.’’ It is so named be- 
cause it usually grows on elder-trees, the tree 
on which Judas traditionally hanged him- 
self: and it stands out at right angles to the 
stem just like a human ear “ sticking out ”’ 
from a head. 

By the way, will someone tell me why ears 
that lie flat against the head are said to be 
“‘a sign of good breeding ”’? 

Epwarp J. G. FOoRsE. 


MIJTH: SPELLING OF SURNAME 
(elxv. 460; clxvi. 32).—G. E. C. ridi- 
culed the Bowyer-Smyth’s claim that the 
name had been spelt as above since the days 
of their ancestor, Sir Thomas Smijth, minie- 
ter and ambassador temp. Edward VI and 
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that Smijth was not peculiar to these eight- 
eenth-century Baronets, the bottom is 
knocked out of G. E. C.’s argument. Sir 
Thomas Smyth (or Smith?) himself may 
be shown by historical records not to have 
used the spelling ‘‘ Smijth,’’ but may not 
his descendants as individuals have used it 
so frequently that (as often happens nowa- 
days with a recurring Christian name, be- 
coming eventually added to the surname) in 
due time it became, in this particular Smith 
family, hereditary. 

If so, the question remains—When was it 


jthen that these particular Smyths did first 


| dot 





|more dotty than courageous. 


the y individually? And I suggest 
they would start when the fashion started. 
For whereas ‘‘ Smyth,’’ as the ancient spell- 
ing, could be adopted as a_ change from 
‘* Smith’ without fear of ridicule, I think 
it would need a brave man to wake up one 
morning and call himself the only ‘‘ Smijth ”’ 
in Rastend. Indeed, I think he would be 
And yet that 


‘is what must have happened to one of these 
| Baronets, according to G. E. C. 


Elizabeth, who, or whose father, it was said, | 


had dotted the two upper strokes of the y, 
thereby metamorphosing ‘‘Smyth’’ into 
“Smijth.”” But was G. E. C. altogether 
right? Although his criticism has since re- 


sulted in the Bowyer-Smyths dropping the | 
affectation—not, however, their collaterals, the | 


Windham-Smijths, who would seem to have 
regarded it as consecrated by usage for a 
considerable period, if not for as long as 
had been claimed. 

I doubt G. E. C.’s entire correctness be- 
cause an ancestor of my own practised the 
same conceit (although in this case it did not 
descend)—Richard Smijth, of Egham, Sur- 
rey, who was living there, near Windsor, in 
1697, many years before, according to 
G. E. C.’s argument as I understand it, the 
Smyth Baronets first dotted their y as an orig- 
inal fancy of their own. 

The fact that my ancestor, Richard of 
Egham, of quite a different Smith family, 
committed the offence half-a-century or more 
earlier, suggests that it had been done by 
others of the name of Smith before (I assume 
Richard of Egham cannot have been the only 
one ever). So that the eccentricity was not 
a new thing under the sun when, according 
to G. E. C., the Baronets first thought of it. 
And if other Smiths committed it before 
i may not their own ancestors have done 
so 


It seems to me that once it is admitted | 


| 


Therefore, I submit that there must have 
arisen at some time a fashion to spell the 
name in this way. And where there is a 
fashion, there is always the influence caus 
ing it. 

Now, in the course of the discussion in 
‘N. and Q.’ to which I have referred, it 
was stated that ‘‘Smijth’’ was (or had been ?) 
the (or a?) Dutch spelling—and William of 
Orange was King of England from 1689 to 
1702. Richard Smijth of Egham, my own 


|rococo ancestor, it will be remembered, lived 


in 1697, and, moreover, close to Windsor. 


| Further, 1 add now, he appears (from being 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


described as ‘‘ of Blackness—now Blacknest 
—near Windsor,’’ one of the Lodges; sup- 
ported by the fact that his son was a ver- 
derer) to have been an officer of the Royal 
Forest of Windsor at that time. 

The accession of Orange in 1689, and the 


return of Protestant refugees in Holland, 





must have introduced Dutch ideas. Can it 
be that this same Dutch influence caused in 
society a fashion among Smiths and Smyths 
of spelling their name in the Dutch way, 
and thereby ridding themselves of the ordin- 
ariness of it? How is (or was) the Dutch 
Smijth pronounced? Is not 77 a common 
Scandinavian diphthong? 

(1 have no reason for thinking Richard 
Smijth was himself actually a Dutchman, 
but as his parentage is unknown and his 
ancestry a matter of theory, it is possible. 
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Orange had his Dutch guards. Did he fav- 
our his own countrymen in the bestowal of 
appointments? Or possibly Richard had 
been a refugee, adopting the Dutch spelling 
while in Holland and retaining it when back 
in England). 


M. S.-S. 


OWING TO ONE WHO SNEEZES 
{clxvii. 117, 157, 214, 230, 247, 267, 284, 


304, 340, 357).—Perhaps readers will be in- | 


terested to see, in connection with the sneez- 
ing-lore already given here, also this legend 
from the canton Zurich, offered by Josef 
Miller in the Schweizer Volkskunde, vol. 
xiv., Basle, 1924, p. 35, Nr. 25: 


Helf dir Gott. An einem Orte geschah es 
dass die Leute beim  Passieren’ eines 
Zaungatters ein Unsichtbares sich erniesen 
hérten. Dreimal! Gewéhnlich riefen sie 
“ @’sundheit!” zu, erhielten aber darauf eine 
so gewaltige Chrfeige, dass sie auf die Nase 
flogen. Da kam einmal einer daher, der im 
Wirtshaus gesessen und etwas angestochen 
war. Der hérte das dreimalige Niesen auch 
und antwortete dreimal: “‘ Half dir Gott, du 
Haderlump!’’ Auch er bekam die Ohrfeige zu 
spiiren und machte mit dem Erdboden 
Bekanntschaft. Aber nun erschien es ganz 
im Weissen und sagte: “ Jetzt bin ich. erlést. 
Auf dieses *"Helf dir Gott’ hab ich gewartet. 


Otto F. Basier. 


LASS EYES AND JAMES I (clxvii. 296, 
357).—I learn from the secretary of the 
British Optical Association that 
glass eyes were made from the time of Giro- 
lamo Fabrizio d’Aquapendente (1537-1619). 
Mention of them is found for the first time in 
his ‘De Eruto et Amisso Oculo,’ Venice, 1619. 
He adds: ‘‘ the monopoly of making these 
eyes belonged to Venice for some time.’’ He 
further states that the first exact description 
of an artificial eye was given in 1579 by 
Ambroise Paré (1510-1590), a French surgeon 
(presumably in the third edition of his com- 
plete works), but in this case the eye was 
made of enamelled gold. 


A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


ICKET SLANG: ‘“ BONJER”’ (clxvii. 
259).—I was reminded of Pat Hendren’s 
slang word for a ‘‘duck,’’ mentioned by 
W. H. J. at the reference, when reading a 
newly-published novel dealing with the life of 
Australian stockmen, entitled ‘Thirsty 


Earth,’ by F. Rhodes Farmer (Longmans, | 


1934). In a rather amusing dialogue be- 
tween a stockman and an English lady’s 
maid, visiting with her mistress at the station 


| where the action is laid, the stockman, en- 


deavouring to ingratiate himself with the 
‘“lady,’? ventures: “It’s a bonzer night. 
How about... comin’ for a walk?’ The 
word is also used elsewhere. The suggestion 
of ‘‘ fitness ’’ or ‘‘ goodness’’ in the night is 
an obvious pointer to bonsoir. Can this be 
another ‘‘ adaptation’’ from the lingo 
acquired by British soldiers during the Great 
War? 

Is it possible that our players acquired 
‘““bonjer’’ from the Australian cricketers 
whilst playing in Australia? 

C. P. Hate. 


LD NOTICE-BOARDS ON BRIDGES 
(clxvii. 315, 355).—A similar enquiry in 
the Local Notes and Queries column of the 
Somerset County Herald last July, elicited 
one reply. This referred to the bridge over 
the Yeo on the Yeoville-Sherborne road, which 
connects Somerset with Dorset. The notice 
was stated to read as follows: 
Dorset. Any person willfully injuring any 
part of this county bridge will be guilty of 
felony, and upon conviction likely to be trans- 


ported for life. By the Court, T. Fooks. 7 and 
8, Geo. 4, C.50, 8.15. 


W. Watter GILL. 


HE CHRISTIAN NAME MELLONEY.— 
(clxvii. 168, 211, 338).—As Mr. ASKEW 
suggests, this is probably an importation. 
Here, however, is an example earlier than 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
wife of John Sealey of Wellington in Somer- 
set is named in his will, 13 Jan., 1658, as 
‘“*Mellany ”’ and ‘‘ Millanev.’’ The will was 
proved by ‘‘ Meloney the relict’? in 1660 
(P.C.C, 151, Nabbs). 

In the index to his Wellington Wills 
(‘ Materials for the History of the Town of 
Wellington ’), from which I have taken the 
above particulars, Mr. Humphreys queries 
whether Sealey is the same family as Zelley. 
May we infer a Flemish or Netherland ori- 
gin? Wellington was the centre of a weav- 
ing industry. 

I have, in other wills, Mellony Pidgeon 
(1841) and Melony Way (1842). Both ladies 
had descent from an old yeoman family, some 
members of which became serge-makers. 


H. A. Fry. 


(SANTERBURY CATHEDRAL: MISS- 

ING MEMORIAL (13 §S. i. 311; elxvii. 
| 172, 212, 266, 300).—When expressing sur- 
| prise that A. H. T. should go to a publica- 
| tion of 1640 for reference to a man who died 
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in 1748, | was assuming that A. H. T. had 
read the particulars contained in the original 
query. ‘There is no point in bothering about 
the numbers of the two tablets in the guide- 
books. The cathedral authorities, in moving 
the tablets—that of Sir J. Hales from St. 
Michael’s Chapel to its present position, and 
that of Sir T. Hales from the N. side to 
the S. of the nave—would not consider the 
guide-books, and these latter were probably 
correct when the original observations were 
made. It does not follow that because J. 
M. Cowper and G. Smith did not refer to the 
Sir T. Hales tablet, they overlooked it. They 
may have purposely omitted it for reasons 
not at present apparent. In the British 
Museum Library there are guide-books con- 
taining references to both memorials 

A. H. T.’s reference to the cathedral burial 
registers is hardly relevant, for he states by 
implication that the query is about a mem- 
orial tablet, not a tombstone, and has him- 
self told us where the baronet was buried. 

The question still remains: Where is the 
tablet? It is no answer to give the names 
of volumes in which it is not mentioned, in 
face of both my statement that I saw it in 
1897, and the entries in the guide-books of 
Ward Lock and A. and C. Black. 


C. L. Hates. 
Temple, E.C.4. 


HENBY MANNOCKS (clii. 100, 178; 

elxvii. 334, 372).—Having regard to the 
conclusions regarding Henry Mannock on 
the evidence adduced by Mr. Mannock at 
ante p. 334, and by Mr. P. D. Munpy at 
exlix. 419, s.v. ‘Lord Edmund Howard,’ it 
would be of interest to know what is the evi- 
dence for the statement that Mannocks was 
executed. 

F. T. BoucHieEr. 


BARNS (clxvii. 332).—Below are given some 
particulars of Wiltshire barns. 

Barton Farm, Bradford-on-Avon. Barn 

erected in the early fourteenth century. It 


is 168ft. in length, built of and roofed with | 


stone; the width 33ft.; the side walls are 
2ft. 6in. thick, and the end walls, 4ft. thick, 
rise 39ft. to their apices. 

Cherhill. Here is an old timber-built 
barn, 111ft. long and 38ft. wide, which dates 
from the fifteenth century. 

Tisbury. Connected with Place House is 
a barn, the length of which is 188ft., the 
breadth 32ft., the roof area being 1,450 
sq. yds. 


H. Askew. 
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The Library. 


The Oxford Book of Seventeenth-Century 
Verse. Chosen by H. J. C. Grierson and 
G. Bullough. (Oxford: the Clarendon 
Press. 8s. 6d. net). 

[X their interesting preface the compilers 
of this volume notice how little was made 

of seventeenth-century poetry by nineteenth- 

century makers of anthologies. The twenti- 
eth century knows much better. The few 
names which have all along been cherished 
shine out to-day more brightly than ever; 
and several formerly acknowledged yet left 
obscure, have now been covered with glory. 
Lovers of the seventeenth century will find 
nothing to quarrel with and much to be 
grateful for in this new selection. The 
things which one expects to find all have 
their place here. Like all anthologies this 
one raises the old question of the use or the 
legitimacy of making extracts. But that 
question once decided in the affirmative, one 
can approve the extracts as good. About the 
poets and the poetry that constitute what is 
supreme in their kind in this century, there 
is no need to say anything; pretty well all 
has been said; it remains but to enjoy them 
over and over again. What has interested 
us is the witness of the anthology as a whole 
to the character, in particular to the limita- 
tions, of that order of seventeenth-century 
poetry which forms, as it were, a general 
background for the great things. Recent 
criticism has attached itself with enthusi- 
asm to the indescribable but unmistakeable 

poetic quality which manifests itself as a 

ray does, or a blossom, sudden, living and 

individual in phrase, or line or stanza. Per- 
haps our minds have been too exclusively 
bent on this, so that we have somewhat lost 

feeling for poetic quality manifested in a 

wider field or in extended design; but this 

attention has had, we think, a subtle and 
good effect in bringing us to realise what the 
elements are which must fuse and burst into 
flame to make—what we can name but not 
define—pure poetry. And the mass of our 
secondary poetry now-a-days, if it does not 
always succeed in evoking the flame, clearly 
shows knowledge of what is wanted to pro- 
duce it, and awareness of the fact that to 
produce it is what matters. In the seven- 
teenth century the ranges of verse below the 
| work of the true poets seem hardly to indi- 
cate this awareness in any comparable degree. 
i Much of what they give us is fumbling; 
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much, to change the figure, is like heavy and 
ample draperies on a small and slender per- 
son, the proportion of words, rhetoric, con- 
vention, being too high for the 
Then comes in the curious, unwearied accept- 
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thought. | 


ance of repetition, especially in love-poetry, | 


which in poem after poem will 
changes on the same two or three ideas, 
sweetly, even a little variously, but similarly 
—as like as the blossoming of one Narcissus 
poeticus to another. There was, we know, a 
creat deal of active interest in science to- 
wards the end of the century; but this had 
not so permeated into the general thought of 
the cultivated book-reading and writing pub- 
lic as to tincture it, as it had effectively 
been tinctured by the Greek and Latin 
classics. Science in the twentieth century 
has so permeated the general mind of read- 
ing and writing people. True its direct in- 
spiration is, in poetry, met with only here 
and there. Yet, indirectly, we believe it has 
furnished the great influence which differen- 
tiates the poetry of to-day from any that 
went before. There is, for one thing, the 
breath of a new knowledge in it, which 
has meant a new way of looking at things; 
immensely greater variety in observation 
and, thence, in idea; and, more than all, 
much greater sense for the value of what we 
will call distinctness of event within the 
limits of a poem—a particular of technique 
to which the seventeenth-century poet hardly 
seems to have given conscious heed. If, 
however—we are still speaking only of the 
secondary men, not of the masters of poetry 
—the contemporaries of Milton wrap what 
they mean in superabundance of words, they 
yet escape the rough absurdities that some of 
our own secondary men easily and frequently 
fall into; and their acquiescence in conven- 
tion, too, preserves them ‘from those tricks of 


arrogance and desire to shock which switch | 
| The attitude of the Orthodox 


the current of poetry away from its best pos- 
sibilities. 
reader will gather from these pages, work- 
ing within their limits, their ear and voice 
are cunning. One might guess from their 
verses how much more music, and also song, 
meant to them than they do to us; in fact, 
the true, if not always exciting, music of 
their verse is what chiefly holds the lover of 
poetry to them. 

Among the things specially to be prized 
in this collection are a number of light 
anonymous pieces, some of which might be 
difficult indeed to find elsewhere. The deli- 
cate problems concerned with spelling and 


ring the | 
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punctuation have, we think,—in regard to 
the intention of the volume—been solved with 
complete success, 
The Church of God: An Anglo-Russian 
Symposium, By Members of the Fellow- 
ship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, 
(S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. net). 


[X the main theological, this valuable book 

as a whole falls outside the scope of 
‘N. and Q.” But the half-dozen papers by 
Russian authors should interest the historian 
and the student of Russian character and the 


; Russian spirit, a well as the theologian; 


should interest still more deeply anyone who 
desires to grasp the differentia of the Ortho- 
dox Church. Sobornost—Catholicity—is "the 
subject of the first of these, dealt with by 
Professor G. V. Florovsky. It presents a 
view of the Church, closer than is now usual 
among ourselves, to that of Apostolic and sub- 
Apostolic times and criticises Vincent de 
Lerin’s famous formula, Quod ubique, quod 
semper, quod ab omnibus. Professor G. P. 
Fedotov on ‘ Orthodoxy and Historical Criti- 
cism,’ claims for Russian hagiography 
sobriety, discrimination, freedom from mere 


| legend as compared with the hagiography of 


And yet, again, as the attentive | 





‘The 
| article which most definitely brings out the 
‘difference in understanding of the Church 


other countries. Perhaps the most striking 
and original of all the essays is that by M. 
A. Karpov on Personality and the Church. 
Here most, though it is present in the other 
Russian essays, occurs the use of the word 
“tragedy ’’ in connection with the life of 
man and of the Church—not, of course, either 
in the common journalistic or the dramatic 
use, but in a sense which seems to make the 
word interpret an, as yet, unfamiliar concep- 
tion of the relation between man and _ the 
world and God. In ‘ Religion and Art,’ by 
the Very Rev. S. Bulgakov, justification of 
the use of the icon plays a considerable part. 
towards the 
Roman Communion is not in these pages 
much in evidence, though naturally here and 
there criticism of the theory of the Papacy 


| is implied, but in Professor A. V. Karta- 


shov’s ‘The Church and National Life’ we 
find it conceded that the Roman Catholic 
system by which nationality tends to be 
transcended, at any rate by clerics (a system 
““not necessarily bound up with the dogma 
of the Infallibility of the Pope ’’) has some 
obvious advantages. Dr. N. M. Zernov’s 
Church and the Confessions’ is the 
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between the Easterns and the Westerns — 
whether of the Roman Communion or outside 


it. 

A Preface by the Bishop of Truro explains 
whence we get this symposium. 
ship of St. Alban and St. Sergius is composed 
of a group of Anglicans and of Russian exiles 


in Paris, first brought together under the |. . 


auspices of the Student Christian Movement. 
It grew out of a series of conferences in 


which from the first the two parties found | 


themselves much closer together than had 
been expected and through which friendship 
and understanding have been steadily in- 
creasing. The society is now an independent 
entity, and this book is its first production. 
The English contributors are the Rev. EK. 
L. Mascall (General Editor); Professor 
Goudge; Professor Kirk; the Rev. I. R. 
Young, and the Rev. J. D. Chitty. 


In July of last year we noticed Dr. Hol- 
land Rose’s delightful and valuable ‘ The 
Mediterranean in the Ancient World.’ We 
are glad to welcome it in a second edition. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


As usual with a catalogue from the CaxTon 
Heap, we are somewhat embarrassed with 
riches. ‘This new one is No. 1012, and under 
the heading ‘ English Literature’ describes 
275 items running from Addison to Dykes, 
with a few additional bibliographical items 
tacked on to them. £150 is the price asked 
for Thomas Churchyard’s ‘ The Worthiness 
of Wales’ (1587) in a first edition—a sm. 
4to black letter, in old green morocco gilt, 
by Faulkner, with his ticket. A copy of 
‘Two Noble Kinsmen’ (1634: £150) is 
another of the principal prizes here, a sm. 
quarto bound in modern red morocco ; another 
is the black letter folio edition of ‘Chaucer’s 
Works printed by Robert Toye, of which but 
two other copies appear to be known, one 
in the British Museum and one in America 
(c. 1545: £90); and yet another is a copy 
of Barclay’s ‘ Ecloges’ (c. 1548: £80). Here 
is a good deal of Borrow, including the trans- 
lation of Pushkin’s ‘ Talisman’ (St. Peters- 
burg: 1835: £17 10s.), ‘ Romantic Ballads, 
translated from the Danish,’ in the first 
issue of the first edition (Norwich: 1826: 
£52), and a first issue of the first edition of 
Lavengro ’ (1851: £10). A second issue of 
Richard de Bury’s ‘ Philobiblon,’ printed at 
Oxford in 1599, in modern vellum, is offered 
for £45. A first edition of Denham’s ‘ The 
Sophy,’ folio, in modern calf—an exceedingly 
tare play thus printed separately (1642); a 











The Fellow- | 


| 
| first edition of Daniel’s ‘Certaine Small 
| Poems . . . with the Tragedie of Philotas’ 
(1605) ; and two volumes of the first edition 
of Cowper’s ‘ Poems,’ with the suppressed 
| preface (1782-1785) are interesting copies all 
| offered for £38. We noticed also ‘‘ La 
| Picara: or, the Triumphs of Female Subtilty 
. A Spanish Relation . . . Rendered into 
English with some Alterations and Additions 
| by John Davies of Kidwelly ’’ (1665: £30); 
a translation into English of J. P. Camus’s 
‘ Admirable Events’ (1639: £5); Timothy 
Bright’s ‘ Treatise on Melancholy,’ to which 
| Burton seems to have been not a little in- 
debted (1586: £35), and a first edition of 
Chapman’s ‘Caesar and Pompey’ (1631: 
| £20). Some of our readers may like to know 
that for £12 is to be had a first authorised 
edition of Corbet’s ‘ Poetica Stromata,’ in 
which occurs that ‘Proper New Ballad’ 
| beginning ‘‘ Farewell rewards and Fairies ”’ 


| (1648). 


AvutoGcRAPH Letters, Historical Documents 
and Manuscripts to the number of some 750 
are described in Catalogue No. 183 of Mr. 
BERNARD Haxuipay of Leicester. The manu- 
scripts include ‘ Willie Ellin,’ the fragment- 
| ary beginning of a novel written a year before 
her marriage by Charlotte Bronte (£85); a 

XV-cent. ‘ Horae’ (French) with fourteen 
large miniatures and much decoration 

(£120); a collection in Kingsley’s own hand 
of the rhymes he made up in imitation of 

the verses in ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ (£25) ; 

and Peter Lombard’s ‘ Sentences’ in a manu- 
script, black and red gothic, English of the 
thirteenth century, with initial letters alter- 
nately red and blue (£18 10s.). Of histori- 
cal interest are a set of letters by Rowland 

Hill on postal matters (£8 10s.); various 
\‘letters and lists relating to the Army; and 
|a declaration by Charles II concerning his 
| marriage (1678/9: £7 10s.). The outstand- 

ing letter in the catalogue is one written by 

Thackeray to Kemble trom Paris in 1836— 

printed in extenso here: a long lively letter 

about the writer’s work as a journalist. The 
price of it is £150. Five letters of Scott 
addressed during the years 1817-1820 to Hay 

Donaldson, are offered separately at prices 

from £5 to £7 10s. Dickens’s letters are num- 

erous. One of them (£120) is the note to 

Chapman and Hall about the choice of Hab- 

lot K. Browne as illustrator of ‘ Pickwick ’ 

after the death of Seymour; another to the 
same correspondents concerns the first cheap 
edition of ‘ Pickwick’ (1849: £60). Four 
letters of Christina Rossetti’s to Lewis Car- 
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roll are all pleasant items—the best a letter 
from her in 1865 thanking him for ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland’ (£18). De Quincey’s troubles 
are illustrated by a letter to his landlady, 
Miss Miller, at Edinburgh, proposing, as 
soon as he can make it safe to do 60, to 
come back to her rooms, with which are two 
rent-books of Miss Miller’s rooms (1841: 
£6 6s.); and further by a cet of letters and 
papers, mostly of 1837 and 1838, relating to 
his financial difficulties (£7 10s.). Henry 
James is represented by a letter to Mrs. 
Austin concerned with his renunciation of 
American citizenship (£8 10s.). A packet of 


49 items, letters, etc., concerning the winding | 


up of Fitzgerald’s estate, offered for £5 5s., 
ought to have interesting matter in it. Here 
is also, offered for £15, the album containing 
the original script of ‘‘ Be good, sweet maid 
and let who will be clever.’’ It is a sm. 4to 
bound in papier méché boards inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and belonged to Mrs. R. 
Barrett, a connection of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 


Messrs. Marks anv Co. have sent us the 
Catalogue No. 27, which contains Part 1 
(Abbot-Butler) of a Catalogue of Old Time 
Literature. The most notable item of the five 
hundred or more items here described is a copy 
of Arber’s ‘Transcript of the Registers of 
the Company of Statiorers,’ a scarce work, 
as bibliographers know. 


quarto volumes brought out 
and 1781, containing the complete works of 
Jacob Boehme—the only edition that is com- 
plete (£25). There is a 
* Alechemical Works,’ from which we may 
pick out for mention, the first English edi- 
tion of the ‘ Secrets Revealed; or an Open 
Entrance to the Shut Palace of the King,’ 
by: Eiraeneus Philathes (‘‘a most famous 


Englishman ’’)—1669: £8 8s. ; Matthew Mac- | 


kaile’s ‘ The Diversitie of Salts and Spirits 
Maintained’ in the original sheep, printéd 
in Aberdeen in 1683 (£10 10s.); and Thomas 
Vaughan’s ‘ Anthroposophia Theomagica,’ 
and ‘ Mouse taken in a trap,’ bound up with 
two works of Henry More (1650-1: £12). 
Messrs. Marks have also four volumes of 
Fables—Aesop and Gay—published in 1793, 
illustrated with engravings (some of those 
in the Gay volumes are by Blake) and bound 
by Zaehnsdorf (£21). 
a good section which includes a first edition 
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It is priced £75. | 
another important entry is that of the four | 
between 1772 | 


long list under | 


‘ Americana’ furnish | 
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of Diaz del Castillo’s ‘ Historia Verdader 
de la Conquista de la Nueva-Espana ’ (1633 
| £10) and the first English edition of Joutel 
| Journal of La Salle’s last voyage to discove 
| the mouth of the Mississippi (1714: ) 
| Marcellus Palingenius’s ‘ Zodyake of Lyf 
| —a first edition of the first three books, 

| black letter, is perhaps the most attracti 
| item under ‘ Astrology’ (1560: £8 8s, 
About a dozen books from the Baskervil 
press are here described, the most notabl 
of them being the ‘ Works’ of Addison 

| of Congreve both printed by Baskerville fd 
Tonson in 1761 (£10 and £12 respectively) 


THOSE on the look-out for good remaind 
will find Messrs, Francis Epwarps’s Ca 
logue No. 579 worth looking through. Amon 
many good things we noticed the six volume 
of the Jorrocks edition of Surtees offered ff 
| £1 5s.; Maudesley’s ‘ Glimpse of Guatemala’ 

(£2 5s.) and Hills’s ‘Summer on the Tes 

(£3 3s.) ; and ‘ A History of Tennis,’ by EB. 
| Noel and J. O. M. Clark (2 vols.: £1 5s.) 
| The definitive edition of Borrow for t 

guineas is an attractive item; so likewi 
are ‘ The Ocean of Story,’ C. H. Tawn ey" 
translation of Somaveda edited by N. M 
Penzer (£7 10s.) and J. R. Tanner’s editio 
in two volumes of the Private Corresponder 
| and Miscellaneous Papers of Pepys (186.). 7 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications of every kind should be 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, Londow, 
—— and not to the printer at High Wy 
combe. 


We cannot undertake to answer querié 
| privately, nor to give advice on the value 
old books or prints 


APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
| give their names and addresses, for the infe 
| mation of the Editor, ana not recessarily fos 
| publication. 
Wuaen sending a letter to be forwarded 
| another contributor, correspondents are 
quested to put in th» top left-hand corner 
| the envelope the number of the page 
*N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 


Toe Manacer will be pleased to forw: 
free specimen copies of ‘N. Q.” to aD 
addresses of friends which readers may like 


to send to him. 


Mr. A. J. Hurcnines:— We would sugg 
writing direct to Messrs. Cassell. 


Mrs. E. H. Vinter, Rye.—Letter forward d 
| to correspondent. q 
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